GEORGE THE THIRD
resolution which proposed that Parliament should renounce the
right to tax the colonies on the understanding that the colonial
assemblies would make voluntary contributions to the expenses
of the civil government and imperial defence. North's scheme
met with the unqualified approval of the King, who not many
days before had written that he was ' a thorough friend of
holding out the olive-branch.' In the Commons Pownall, who
had hitherto been a stern critic of North's policy, spoke in favour
of it: he regarded the resolution as heralding in the dawn of
peace. Barre, Burke, Dunning and Fox spoke against it: either
it did not go far enough 01; it concealed some sinister motive.
But the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority
of 274 to 88 votes.
In March Burke brought forward his e thirteen resolutions,'
which he argued went farther than North's resolution and would
therefore afford a more reasonable hope of a permanent settle-
ment. Presented as only Burke could present a case they were
nevertheless quite unacceptable to the Commons, who rejected
them by 270 to 72 votes. The truth is that the Members had their
own views on the dispute. North had to confess that many of
the Members regarded his resolution as ' too great a concession.'
Their warning [he added] was a strong proof that the disposition
of the House, independent of any ministerial connection, is to
maintain the authority of Great Britain over America.
The Government's supporters were not as easily managed as
many writers have tried to make us believe.
The Opposition made the most of their strength: they organ-
ized petitions among American merchants, and now and then
produced witnesses to attest their views. The Livery of the
City of London drew up a petition in April in which they prayed
the King to dismiss his Ministers on the ground that they were
responsible for the bitterness of feeling existing between the
Mother Country and the Americans. It received the treatment
which it deserved: George in a thoroughly dignified manner
informed Wilkes, who in his capacity as Lord Mayor presented
the petition, that when he was in need of advice he would go
to Parliament for it. This rebuke made Wilkes and his friends in
the City very angry: they resolved to get the better of the King.
A Remonstrance was framed, and the demand was then made
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